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If additional, detailed information is desired concerning news 
items in this column, write to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY’S Infor- 
mation Service, enclosing 25 cents for each item requested. 


U. S. school and college enrollments for the aca- 
demic year 1957-58 are expected to be about 1,769,- 
000 higher than last year’s record enrollments of 
41,366,000, according to Lawrence G. Derthick, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education. Colleges and universi- 
ties, with about 90% of the total higher education 
enrollment, have reported that they will have to 
spend $3.6 billion on new facilities during the five- 
year period, 1956-60. This amount would be double 
the sum spent during the previous five years. The 
increased enrollments have created a shortage of 
about 135,000 qualified elementary and high-school 
teachers. The continuing teacher shortage will re- 
sult, as in previous years, in larger classes and the 
hiring of teachers who do not meet minimum certifi- 
cation standards. About 89,400 such teachers were 
employed in 1956-57. (For a complete report on en- 
rollments, see School and Society’s special issue to 
appear Dec. 7, 1957, featuring “Statistics of At- 
tendance in American Universities and Colleges, 
1957,” by Raymond Walters.) 

University of Michigan research shows mentally 
retarded children improve intellectually with age, 
despite distinct physical and social handicaps .. . 
To interest more young folks in a science career, 
the Operations Research Office of The Johns Hop- 
kins University has provided opportunities during 
the summer to a limited number of high-school stu- 
dents from Washington, D. C., to work at close 
range with some of the nation’s leading scientists. 
“We are treating these students, some of them as 
young as 15 years, as adults,” explained Ellis A. 
Johnson, director of ORO; “in turn we expect them 
to respond with a research project: representative 
of adult work.” ... The Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Association is sponsoring a program that exposes 
interested high-school students to more of the 
drama and challenge of scientific experiments. 
While the average high-school] laboratory work re- 
quires the student to follow outlined procedures to 
achieve a known result, the MCA program consists 
of 30 “open-end” projects in which the student is 
guided through problems that have no pre-deter- 
mined answers and thus offer an opportunity for 
personal achievement. The special printed materials 
necessary for the “open-end” experiments, including 
teacher ‘aids, are being made available without 
charge to public, private, and parochial schools. 

Children in Pittsburgh and Allegheny County ele- 
mentary schools will begin to learn the French 
language this fall under a pilot program sponsored 
by the University of Pittsburgh (Pa.). The pro- 
gram, directed by Benjamin Haseltine, professor of 
modern languages and head of the department at 
the university, involves about 1,650 children attend- 
ing kindergarten through the fourth grade in the 
participating schools. The youngsters will be taught 
French words informally during free time in the 
classroom or along with other subjects. According 
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THIS IS MOSCOW UNIVERSITY 


By ARTHUR J. MAY 


University of Rochester (N.Y.) 


I x; stay, 1955, the University of Moscow, old- 
est institution of higher learning in the U. S. 
S. R., celebrated its 200th anniversary. From 
the physical point of view, the university is di- 
vided into two branches: a spick-and-span new 
complex about five miles from the center of the 
Soviet capital, and the old institution, across 
from the Kremlin. The impressive and immense 
new university, one of the glittering showpieces 
of the U. S. S. R., advertises to the world the 
Soviet commitment to learning. 

Built between 1949 and 1953, partly by the 
labor of students themselves, the university 
structures stand on an 800-acre tract crowning 
the Lenin (or Sparrow) Hills above a bend on 
the Moscow River. This new university testifies 
strikingly to the Soviet taste for bigness, for the 
central unit rises to 32 stories, the spire attain- 
ing a height of nearly 800 feet. Elaborate white 
marble has been used liberally in the construc- 
tion, giving the building an appearance of lav- 
ishness excelled by few institutions. Inside, the 
breath-taking Aula is ringed around with mosaics 
of outstanding men of science through the ages 
and from a wide range of countries. Over the 
stage of a 2,000-seat assembly hall a banner 
reads: “Under the leadership of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, forward to the vic- 
tory of Communism.” Portraits of Lenin and 
Stalin decorate the curtain, while at the sides 
of the stage are bas-reliefs with revolutionary 
motifs. 

There are a score of large lecture halls and 
150 smaller rooms for instruction. Lectures run 
for the canonical 50 minutes. Elevators are gen- 
erously provided and inexpensive dormitory 
quarters take care of about 6,000 students, or 
less than half of all enrolled in the new uni- 
versity. Arrangements compare favorably with 
all but the very finest I have seen anywhere in 
the United States; two students occupy a suite, 
each having a combined study and sleeping room 
and both share the bathroom. 

As witness to the intense Soviet interest in 
sports, indoor facilities for swimming and gym- 
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nastics are available; those that I saw were as- 
tonishingly small. Pleasant, though little, loung- 
ing rooms are supplied with television and 
works of literature for leisurely reading. Librar- 
ies contain approximately 1,125,000 volumes, 
and on display are photographs and writings of 
revolutionary worthies, professors and students 
alike, who were associated with the university. 

Adjacent to the main buildings are structures 
in which specialized branches of science are 
pursued. In this new university the natural 
sciences alone are cultivated, while instruction 
and research in the humanities and social 
studies are carried on for the present, in the 
older downtown center. About 10,000 students 
are at work here. I exchanged views at the old 
university with three historians: Prof. L. N. Nik- 
oforov, an expert on British history, whose lat- 
est book has been translated into German under 
the title “Russisch-englische Beziehungen unter 
Peter I”; Prof. N. E. Zartenkov, who specializes 
in French history; and a woman, Prof. Adven- 
thun, director of research in modern Austrian 
history. A large delegation of Moscow scholars 
had gone to Rome to participate in the Interna- 
tional Congress of historians which convenes 
every five years; it was the first time that Soviet 
historians had attended meetings of this char- 
acter. 

In all, 210 teachers offer instruction in history, 
10 of them corresponding to senior professors 
in the United States. More than 1,200 university 
students are engaged in historical studies. 

Both parts of the university carry the name 
of Lomonosov, in memory of the founder of the 
institution. Of extremely humble origin, Mik- 
hail V. Lomonosov contrived to make his way 
through the most respected schools of 18th-cen- 
tury Russia and subsequently he studied at the 
charming and intellectually vigorous Marburg 
University in Germany. Versatile man that he 
was, he is honored as a pioneer Russian scientist, 
a poet of substance, a linguistic reformer, as well 
as the founder of Moscow University. Along with 
Lenin himself, Lomonosov is pointed to as the 
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ideal man, worthy of emulation by all Soviet 
learners. 

During 1825-50, the university exerted an un- 
exampled and exciting impact upon the intel- 
lectual life of the country. Its students included 
Mikhail Lermontov, the romantic poet; Alex- 
ander Herzen, arch-reformer, who lived for more 
than a generation as an exile in France and Eng- 
land; Michael Bakunin, a theoretician of anarch- 
ism; two leading apostles of Slavophilism, the 
and Ivan Aksakov; and 
Vissarion fertile thinker 
blazer in Russian literary criticism. During the 
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quarter century preceding the overthrow of the 


czarist regime, Moscow University stood out as 
a storm center of unorthodox thinking and of 
the struggle for freedom. Students indulged in 
frequent street demonstrations or egged on in- 
dustrial workers to strike, not a few of them 
being penalized by expulsion. Professors, too, 
engaged in anti-czarist activity, though some soon 
wearied of the seemingly hopeless contest; Prof. 
Paul Vinogradov, for instance, one of the most 
esteemed historians of his generation, abandoned 
Moscow for the tranquil shades of Oxford. 

Students matriculate at Moscow after 10 years 
of preparatory schooling. For the most part, 
students are admitted only after passing rigorous 
and searching examinations creditably, and only 
one candidate in 10 is successful. Demonstrated 
ability alone is said to be the sole prerequisite 
of admission. About 50 nationalities are rep- 
resented in the student body. 

As long as a student earns acceptable grades 
in his courses or his research, he is assured of a 
comfortable, year-around stipend from the gov- 
ernment, the amount depending upon the qual- 
ity of his grades. Students who fall below the 
minimum—three to four per cent of all—not only 
lose their subventions, but are subject to dis- 
missal. 

Men students now outnumber women, though 
in some years the proportion is reversed. Students 
appear to be as well dressed and in as good 
physical condition as their opposite numbers, 
for example, in Vienna University. Outside of 
university circles, one hears that certain students 
prepare reports for the secret police on the lec- 
tures they attend. 

Normally, a course of study requires five years, 
with opportunity for those who wish a scholarly 
career to pursue graduate research. These “aspir- 
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ants,” as they are known, are rewarded upon 
completion of their studies with the proud title 
of “Candidate,” which corresponds more or less 
exactly to the doctorate granted in universities 
in free societies. An expert of unusual eminence 
and prestige is hailed as an “Academician.” 

The university calendar is divided into two 
semesters of five months each, with a two-week 
holiday coming at the middle of the year. Or- 
dinarily, a student spends 36 hours a week in lec- 
tures or laboratory for his first two years, 32 hours 
for the next two years, and 12-30 hours, princi- 
pally in seminars, for the final year. Graduates 
in history who do not remain for advanced re- 
search find employment in such capacities as 
secondary school teachers or as propagandists in 
workers’ and collective farm clubs. 

As is true of Soviet universities in general, 
Moscow University contains 12 faculties: biology, 
chemistry, geography, geology, mathematics, 
mechanics, physics, economics, history, law, phil- 
ology, and philosophy. Medicine and specialized 
subdivisions of technology are taught in separate 
schools. All institutions are, of Course, main- 
tained and controlled by the state. 

Within limits, the university authorities are 
permitted to administer affairs. The rectors and 
deans are elected by the professors, subject to 
confirmation by the ministry of higher educa- 
tion. It is said that the present rector, whose role 
corresponds broadly to that of a U. S. university 
president, is the only man prominent in Soviet 
society who does not belong to the Communist 
Party. The late Andrei Y. Vishinsky once oc- 
cupied the rector’s chair in Moscow. 

Faculty members are chosen by means of com- 
petitive examinations and then they move up 
the academic Jadder, as in the West. Once ap- 
pointed a professor, tenure is permanent to the 
age of 65, or longer in some cases. Professors are 
among the best paid individuals in the U.S. S. R., 
many supplementing their university salaries by 
their writings, so that, by the test of income, they 
rank along with members of the managerial 
class. 

In our conversation, the three historians im- 
pressed me as being perfectly frank and candid, 
as I was in dealing with their questions on 
American universities. It would have been super- 
fluous, a waste of precious time, to discuss our 
respective approaches to history, for Soviet his- 
torians, however deep their specialist knowledge, 
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conform to the dogma of Marxian materialism. 
Whether in school or in university, Soviet his- 
tory teaching, far from confining itself to the 
past, presumes to have unerring predictive value 
for the future. 

In other words, the Soviet historian concerns 
himself with the material basis of existence, with 
production and producers, nearly to the exclu- 
sion of all else. He lays bare the struggle of the 
“working class” against successive systems of 
socio-economic organization that have exploited 
it. Everything is explained by the operation of 
impersonal forces, movements, technical changes; 
men are conceived of simply as cogs in a colossal 
machine. 

In the fullness of time and inevitably, workers 
of other countries will borrow a lesson from the 
Soviet book, so the argument runs, “liberate” 
themselves, and set up “people’s democracies.” 
History is on the Communist side, history con- 
firms the theories on which the Communist 
ideology is based, Soviet pundits have been wont 
to proclaim with unabashed confidence and end- 
less intellectual casuistry. 

Historical research is heavily weighted along 
lines of class, slavery in differing epochs, the life 
of the masses, or regional and local develop- 
ment. Growing attention, it appears, is devoted 
to Russian history before the October Revolu- 
tion, though the exposition must satisfy the 
wants or the creed of the Kremlin. Not long ago, 
the well-known academician Eugene Tarlé, for 
instance, applied his admittedly remarkable 
abilities to show that Admiral Feodor Ushakov 
excelled Admiral Horatio Nelson, had indeed 
taught naval tactics to the greatest of British 
sailors! And it looks as though considerable re- 
visions in Soviet official history will follow anti- 
Stalinist utterances by Nikita S. Kruschev and 
Anastas Mikoyan at the 20th Communist Party 
Congress, February, 1956. 

With characteristic Russian eagerness, the Sov- 
iet historians sought comparisons between in- 
stitutions of learning in New York City and in 
Moscow. Was Columbia as large as Moscow Uni- 
versity? Does New York have other universities 
than Columbia? They seemed somewhat sur- 
prised when I cited the number of learners en- 
rolled in our colleges and universities and sug- 
gested that student bodies promised to increase 
considerably in the near future. 
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They knew something about Harvard and the 
Johns Hopkins but were unfamiliar apparently 
with our huge state universities. It required a 
bit of explaining to put them straight on private 
and state institutions, as well as the distinctions 
between a college and a university. Several ques- 
tions which they posed could be boiled down 
this way: “Do not wealthy donors and business 
interests influence the content of teaching and 
thus rob institutions of independence?” 

Could qualified youths from families of 
limited incomes secure a university education? I 
explained our scholarship opportunities, com- 
paring them with Soviet student subventions and 
growing autobiographical as I proceeded. 

For their enlightenment, too, I ventured some 
remarks on the distinguished institutes of Rus- 
sian studies at Columbia and Harvard and the 
rapid increase of courses in Russian history in 
our colleges and universities. I had to confess 
that the Russian language and literature were 
not being studied as extensively as they ought 
to be. 

In Moscow, the study of U. S. history is defi- 
nitely a sideline, and the late Charles A. Beard 
seemed to be the only professional historian of 
the United States with whose writings they were 
really acquainted. Among the aspects of Ameri- 
can history that have been dealt with at one time 
or another are slavery and the Negro question, 
foreign policies since 1918, workers’ and farmers” 
movements, and the legislation spoken of as the 
“New Deal.” 

It was interesting to observe in the periodical 
room of the library dozens of historical journals 
in western languages, the standard learned peri- 
odicals. On the new book shelves were works by 
western “bourgeois” authors, and a sampling of 
the card catalogue revealed many authoritative 
books on history by western scholars. The stacks 
of the library hold about 3,000,000 volumes. 

Soviet scholars already have lectured in Great 
Britain, and three British scientists taught their 
specialties in Moscow in 1956. Now that farm 
delegations have been exchanged between the 
U. S. and the U. S. S. R., why not an exchange 
of professors? Nikoforov queried as we parted. 
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The Integrated Approach to Literature 


By ANNA BALAKIAN 


New York University 


T HE LITERARY SPECIALIST has traditionally con- 
centrated on a small area of knowledge and has 
conveyed it at his own discretion. The intellec- 
tual challenge in his position has been one of 
depth rather than breadth of knowledge, analysis 
rather than synthesis, revelation rather than di- 
rection of discovery. In organizing a com- 
parative or an integrated course in literature, 
however, he meets new challenges as a teacher, 
and, as a literary historian, he must assume new 
perspectives. The material to be dealt with is 
at once diffuse and profuse. New classifications, 
new emphases have to be pondered. Above all, 
if relationships are to be established, the basic 
rather than the fine becomes the pivotal point in 
lesson planning. 

The most obvious reason for teaching an in- 
tegrated course in literature is that of expedi- 
ency. Specialized courses, particularly in the 
foreign literatures, have relatively poor enroll- 
ment. While we must remain faithful to this 
small but select and earnest group, we also must 
be prepared to meet the broader situation. 

The age has made literature a luxury, and 
teachers of literature have not done much to 
combat the trend. Our basic disadvantage is that 
the primary motivation underlying departmental 
disciplines has been the preparation for a life 
vocation. But, fortunately, the new, integrated 
curriculum aims at educating the total man. If 
we, the torchbearers of belles lettres, know how 
to ride the bandwagon wisely, we can demon- 
strate that after the initial drive for today’s ma- 
terial comforts, man wants thought, and that the 
full might and voluptuousness of the written 
word cannot be appreciated without at least a 
little training in the foundations of human medi- 
tation, development of taste, and understanding 
of the national groups and the universal human 
traits which literature has recorded in its erst- 
while position as backbone of civilization. 

However, in the integrated shape of curricula, 
our emphases must differ from the traditional. 
In our standard courses we have adhered to the 
historical method, the biographical compre- 
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hensiveness, and the psychological effect of 
author on work, character on plot, and eventual 
relationship to us. This type of treatment can- 
not readily lend itself to integration: it has 
chronological continuity but no unity. It defines 
no criteria for judgment; it arrives at no con- 
clusions as to general evolutions and involu- 
tions of thought; most of all, it crosses no na- 
tional barriers to arrive at human contrasts or 
connections. Yet, it is through the observatior 
of criteria of taste, through the delineation of 
intellectual progress or regression, emotional 
conflicts or co-operations of the human race, 
viewed through the eyes and pens of those who 
could express the changes best, that the teacher 
of literature can most effectively bring out the 
meaning of literature as it pertains to our per- 
plexed age. 

The authors considered greatest within their 
own nation’s literary scene do not necessarily re- 
tain this priority in the selection of material for 
a collateral study of literary milestones and in 
terms of literary fortunes and influences. The 
parts that are gathered to constitute a whole de- 
pend on the particular unit one attempts to 
fashion. For instance, if the purpose is to guide 
the student toward a discernment of the Euro- 
pean character of two epochs, development from 
the one to the other through the facets of taste 
and moral tone, it becomes necessary to select 
authors who represent the national character 
and at the same time blend with it a certain 
degree of Weltanschauung. Key figures must be 
chosen and others discussed in relation to them 
and to the basic literary terms which are defined 
through reference to these leaders. Geographi- 
cally, one may cover France, German-speaking 
middle Europe, Western Russia, Italy, Spain, the 
Netherlands, and Scandinavia. The result would 
be a cursory treatment if the historical point 
of view were to be adopted, and it would lend 
itself merely to fragmentary insights if psy- 
chological study were the aim. But these pitfalls 
can be avoided to a great degree if the usual 
standard aims are replaced by the aesthetic, 
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philosophical, and, to a certain extent, sociolog- 
ical approach. 

Appreciation of aesthetic values is an area 
where today’s readers need most guidance. The 
teacher of literature can do no greater good than 
to put a little order in the uncertain reasons 
why to read, what to read, what to enjoy, and 
how to enjoy it. What separates the sensational 
documentary writing from the creative rehabil- 
itation of reality? What are facile writing and 
temporary delight in relation to style and ac. 
cumulative enjoyment? In the battle between 
journalistic writing with its easy-come success, 
and art, with its precarious flounderings, neither 
faction can be neglected by the teacher of liter- 
ature. On the contrary, the integrated course is 
a fruitful ground for observing these two com- 
ponents, not primarily to predicate the exclusion 
of the one but to determine more easily the 
differentiations. 

Most of all, this cross-sectional study of liter- 
ature can bring into focus, over and above the 
national ideals and standards, the prototype of 
an age and its basic inquietudes; it can create a 
composite hero, derived from the writings of 
multiple authors, philosophically revealing and 
sociologically significant to today’s readers. 

Once selected, the reading material must be 
submitted to both intensive and extensive ex- 
amination The successive study of “great books” 
does not make for an integrated course, for the 
link between a masterpiece of one author and 
that of another by a different writer is an 
artificial setup. The vision of the character of the 
whole epoch is no brighter than the illumination 
produced by the headlights of an automobile in 
the night, delineating a path of light in an other- 
wise dark countryside. On the other hand, the 
exclusively cursory narrative roll call of authors, 
accompanied by rapid résumés of works, misses 
discrimination between the exceptional and the 
average in its effort to maintain continuity. 

Actually, one of the principal aims of the in- 
tegrated literature course should be to make the 
students aware of the inadequacy of the résumé, 
to draw them away from the habit of considering 
the work grasped when the story is recounted. 
The subject matter might be rapidly liquidated 
to make room for the consideration of the qual- 
ity of the work, As a contemplative pause in the 
literary journey, much can be gleaned from one 
brief poem when it incorporates and exemplifies 
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theory by the bookful, or from the unhurried 
study of a novelist’s metaphor when regarded 
from the point of view of style rather than psy- 
chological analysis of its author. 

The study of foreign literatures in translation 
is often regarded as something synthetic which 
may even veer students away from the original. 
Frequently, however, after the first discourage- 
ment, they begin to sense the genuine quality of 
the work, and they are gradually challenged or 
inspired to try to cross the language barrier, as 
most of them have at least a little training in 
one of the European languages. In this connec- 
tion, a nod of approval must be given to the 
progressively high quality of translations since 
World War II as compared to those of the early 
1900’s and even of the period between the wars. 
It may well be one of the greatest literary contri- 
butions of our present epoch. 

In brief, the field of literary specialization 
must seek support from the fresh and vigorous 
forces of the integration viewpoint. The teaching 
of literature must remain not so much useful as 
meaningful in a curriculum which the might of 
industry and the needs of science are concertedly 
toward a realignment of priorities. In 
setup, literature may serve in a more 
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complementary role: the decoration that destroys 
uniformity. We must not be afraid or ashamed 
to be decorative, for decoration is style, and 
style makes the individual. The student drilled 
uniformly in the sciences may become a dull, 
though efficient peg in society. He is tomorrow’s 
successful business man; but the day after to- 
morrow he may be a bored neurotic or a hap 
hazard voyager, the pleasure-seeker who does not 
know how to get the most out of his pleasures, 
the man aiming at early retirement and enjoy- 
ment of leisures but who may find these leisures 
boring if his mind has been channeled in one 
direction only. The curriculum of the arts must 
not lag behind the so-called practical faculties in 
assuming the desirability of the broader vision 
for the total man. 
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Promising Developments in 


Philippine 


Education 


By URBAN H. FLEEGE' 


Associate Secretary 


National Catholic Educational Association 


Or ALL the encouraging developments in Phil- 
ippine education, the community school move- 
ment is the most promising and outstanding. 
Less than six years old, the community school 
has been adopted as the national pattern for all 
public elementary education. 

The community school is eminently func- 
tional. The curriculum calls for teaching the 
fundamentals through a content geared to the 
basic problems of life in an underdeveloped 
rural community. The teacher is a community de- 
velopment leader, a catalytic agent who attempts 
to bring local resources to bear on the problems 
facing the people in the communities served by 
the school. Hence, the community school teacher 
must know enough about health, sanitation, 
agriculture, community organization, adult edu- 
cation, co-operatives, etc., to recognize problems 
in these areas and to initiate action toward their 
solution. In addition, many teachers are special- 
ists in community improvement: teaching adults 
how to read; demonstrating improved methods 
of planting and cultivating rice, raising pigs and 
chickens for profit, and improving the family 
income through the establishment of industries 
(e.g., weaving mats and hats). All teachers are 
expected to know how to organize their com- 
munities and assist the leaders in organizing 
themselves for co-operative action in meeting 
problems. 

In most cases, the community school approach 
to preparation for life is a big improvement 
over the traditional approach which imitated too 
closely American elementary education—confus- 
ing the children with books and materials quite 
foreign to the Filipino cultural pattern. The 
children, as well as their parents, find the com- 
munity school vitally interesting, because it is 
an organized approach to fundamental educa- 
tion for their needs. 

'Chief, Unesco Technical Assistance Mission to the 


Philippines, and educational advisor to the Philippine 
Government (1954-56) . 
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The community school movement, in general, 
has been backed enthusiastically by the Filipino 
teacher. Adequate financing is, perhaps, the 
country’s number one educational problem, even 
if one-third of the national budget is currently 
spent on education. The shortage of books and 
essential teaching materials is another great 
problem. The average in the Philippines is one 
textbook per four pupils. 

One of the most pressing problems is the pro- 
vision of adequate in-service training for com- 
munity school teachers. Progress in this area, 
however, is another of the promising develop- 
ments in the Philippines. During the summer of 
1956, leaders in Philippine teacher training met 
in a workshop at the Philippine-Unesco National 
Community School Training Center (Bayam- 
bang, Pangasinan) to evaluate current teacher 
training programs in the light of the real needs 
of the community school teacher. The result 
was a revamped curriculum in teacher training 
which is being adopted in all the government 
teacher-training colleges. 

Another promising action is the revision of 
curricula in secondary and higher education. In 
1956, the Philippine Department of Education 
recommended a new high-school curriculum 
which was developed in a pilot school at the 
Philippine-Unesco Center in Bayambang. This 
is a realistic approach to preparing Filipino 
youth for the vocational world with a definite 
emphasis on an appreciation for work with the 
hands—conspicuous by its scarcity heretofore 
among the educated class. Another step in this 
same direction is the recent establishment by the 
government of eight new vocational training 
centers to stimulate the development of com- 
munity- and regional-centered industries. 

A top-level development in 1956 the 
establishment of a national leadership training 
program for superintendents and other educa- 
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tional administrators. This is partially the out- 
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growth of assistance from the United States 
through the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration, plus some aid from an American 
foundation. Moreover, there are promising 
changes in business administration, higher edu- 
cation, agricultural education, etc., largely 
sparked by U.S. ICA aid in co-operation with 
certain American universities. Also of great in- 
terest is the community development training 
program at Los Banos. Some 300 community 
development leaders were recently trained at 
this new center. 

Audio-visual materials are being designed, 
developed, and produced at audio-visual centers 
located in each of the government normal 
schools. Textbooks and functional reading ma- 
terials related to the culture, problems, and 
needs of Filipinos are being prepared in I] 
different Filipino dialects. 

Although still relatively in its infancy, the 
Filipino community school has received world- 
wide attention. Educators from many foreign 
countries are coming to the Philippines to see 
how the community school is functioning. 


Leaders from other underdeveloped lands visit 
the Philippine-Unesco Center for brief periods 
of training. 

One of the main reasons for hope, in evaluat- 
ing developments in the Philippines, is the fact 
that the community schools, through their real- 
istic educational efforts, are undergirding the 
various community development programs cur- 
rently sponsored by the government. A pitfall 
of many government improvement programs in 
less-favored countries of the world is to rush 
sanitation, balanced diet, health, road-building, 
and economic programs without giving adequate 
attention to educating the public as to the rea- 
sons for the proposed changes and improvements. 
In the Philippines, however, the schools are 
preparing the public; they are implanting new 
ideas, developing new attitudes, fostering apprec- 
iation for the changed way of life implied in the 
government-sponsored community development 
programs. Today leaders in many underde- 
veloped countries of the world have their eyes on 
the promising educational programs and experi- 
ments underway in the Philippines. 


Controlling Comprehension in the 


Developmental Reading Program: 


By RALPH D. EBERLY 


North Texas State College, Denton 


‘ke HELP mature students read efficiently, class 
work should balance speed with comprehension. 
The goal is to increase understanding without 
sacrificing speed, or to increase speed without 
sacrificing understanding, or, best of all, to in- 
crease both. To these ends most schools use timed 
readings followed by comprehension tests; the 
stop watch prods one to read swiftly and the 
coming quiz spurs comprehension. A course 
built around such exercises trains one to read 
just as quickly as he can get the kind of compre- 
hension that the daily tests demand. It follows 
that these quizzes should be soundly constructed 


‘Sponsored by Purdue University as part of its Research 
in Reading. For helpful criticism the author thanks Pro- 
fessors Russell Cosper, P. E. Trick, N. C. Kephart, H. 
H. Remmers, and E. R. Ryden. 
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in the light of clearly stated principles.? 

As a basis for deriving such principles, one may 
reduce reading to five elements: the piece of writ- 
ing itself; the reader’s “equipment”’—eyesight, in- 
telligence, physical and emotional condition (be- 
fore reading) , relevant knowledge (before read- 
ing), and relevant attitudes (before reading); the 


reader’s purpose; the reader’s speed; and the 


reader’s comprehension of the material after 
reading. 

To simplify, let us momentarily take the first 
two as constants. The reader’s purpose, then, 


2 Any test given at the beginning or end of the course 
to evaluate the students’ progress should be built accord- 
ing to the principles used in making the daily quizzes. 
Only thus can diagnosis, training, and final evaluation be 
co-ordinated. 
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should be in control; that is, he should read as 
fast as he can while still achieving that purpose. 
One may comprehend just what his purpose de- 
mands; he may “under-comprehend” or he may 
Over-comprehension” may 
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“over-comprehend. 
seem an heretical idea, yet it can easily be dem. 
onstrated. If one consults the Encyclopedia 
Americana for the length of Saturn’s “year,” he 
is inefficient if he reads every line in the article; 
better for that purpose to scan the one relevant 
sentence. 

To train students to adapt speed to objectives, 
a purpose should be stated at the first of each 
exercise and the quiz should reflect that purpose. 
Thus, before reading about a telephone strike, 
the student can be given a role. If he is a plumber 
50 miles away, he should notice that settlement 
saves his town from a sympathy walkout; if he 
subscribes to the company, he should observe 
that service will resume on Monday and that 
rates will go up by $1.17; or, if he is a striker, 
he should note also that wages will be raised by 
a flat 11%, retroactive to May 1. 

This principle must not be applied narrowly. 
The exercises should offer many purposes. One 
exercise may cast the reader as a voter seeking 
facts about candidates; several may ask him to 
mine general information; many may suppose 
an interest in the author’s attitudes, in the struc- 
ture and value of his argument, and in his tech- 
niques as a weaver of words. Moreover, purpose 
should fit depth of thought and richness of style; 
if an exercise asks only raw facts about Socrates’ 
“Apology” or Stevenson’s “Pulvis et Umbra,” it 
is not educative but stultifying. 

When the student reads for “full comprehen- 
sion,” what should he be tested for? Easiest to 
measure is grasp of categorical statements, ¢.g., 
“Socrates would have been freed if (10, 30, 50, 
95) votes had gone the other way.” Surely retain- 
ing data is one part of good reading. But since 
this knack is easy to measure, tests often give 
far too many questions to it—a sad fault, because 
it reinforces students’ misplaced faith in mere 
facts. 

In any “‘full-comprehension” test the key query 
should ask for the author’s main point; this ap- 
proach is valid not only for essays but also for 
poetry, drama, and fiction.* Secondary questions 
for essays would stress logical structure: what 
propositions support the main point, and what 
facts are given to support those propositions? 
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Parallel questions for fiction, drama, or poetry 
would ask the chief means by which the author 
“made” his “point.” 

In exploring meaning, both test-maker and 
reader should note how context alters overt state- 
ments. One cannot comprehend Antony’s funeral 
speech in Julius Caesar without hearing his shifts 
of tone, nor “A Modest Proposal” without seeing 
the author’s irony. Questions on the contexts of 
particular passages should be subordinated like 
questions about specific facts; they should look 
to the relation between such passages and the 
author’s over-all attitudes—and, further, between 
those attitudes and the main point. 

Questions may be asked also about connota- 
tion, suggestion, simile, metaphor, and symbol— 
in poetry or prose, in fiction or nonfiction. Of 
course, intensive training in subtle vehicles of 
meaning might play hob with speed; but the 
course ought to help one at least to glimpse 
how these devices function in key passages. In 
even a swift reading of Keats’ poem on Chapman, 
for instance, one should know that the “realms 
of gold” are not listed in tourbooks. 

If the exercises are to train the student well, 
the questions must avoid ambiguity. Before a 
test-maker insists on “c” as the answer to item 5, 
he must be sure both that ‘‘c” is clearly right and 
that “d” is not equally accurate. Frequent am- 
biguity wounds the student’s faith in the test, 
the workbook, the course, and even the possibility 
of learning to read efficiently. 

Finally, the tests can win the student’s respect 
and guide him well only if the scores actually 
reflect his skill in the kinds of comprehension 
that the exercises call for. All variables that might 
distort the scores should be eliminated or neu- 


” 


tralized. Here we consider the “equipment” that 
one brings to his reading. 

The reader’s eyesight, his intelligence, and his 
physical and emotional condition just before 
reading need detain us only briefly. Normal 
human eyes are agile enough to read several 
thousand words a minute; what slows most peo- 
ple is comprehending what their eyes see. Thus, 
differences in eyesight (gross defects excepted) 


3 Admittedly there is a danger: such a question could 


encourage a student to reduce subtle works of art to 
crude formulae. Heaven forbid we teach anyone that 
Hamlet “means” he who hesitates is lost! But, if the 
question is wisely framed, it will help the student to 
see that a construct of literary art is not an airy nothing— 
that it may embody a meaningful view of life. 
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do not greatly affect speed or comprehension. 

Intelligence (the ability reflected in I.Q.) is 
not a key variable; since, for a given student, 
intelligence is constant, it affects all his reading 
alike. Of course, intelligence varies from one 
reader to another, and scores vary accordingly. 
But comparisons between students should be 
played down; the emphasis belongs upon each 
student’s ability to improve his own reading 
habits. 

Unlike eyesight and intelligence, one’s physi- 
cal and emotional condition before reading is 
pertinent. A cold, a hangover, or a lovers’ tiff 
may lower both speed and understanding. But, 
since we cannot measure this variable, and to 
make much of it would give the student an ever- 
present refuge from strenuous reading, it seems 
best to pass it by. At most we need only remark, 
to quell discouragement, that no one perform- 
ance counts for much compared with the trend 
of a student’s work day after day. 

Quite different are prior knowledge and atti- 
tudes. If one is “up” on Browning but not on 
political theory, he will find Parrington’s “Thom- 
as Jefferson—Agrarian Democrat” harder than 
Lucas’ “Browning”; speed and comprehension 
scores will reflect that difference. Attitudes, too, 
probably affect reading. One seems to compre- 
hend most readily writing that discusses what one 
is most interested in; on controversial subjects, 
too, ability to understand probably varies with 
the intensity of prior attitudes that clash with or 
support attitudes expressed by the author. 

To keep variations in knowledge from at all 
distorting the measure of comprehension, the 
student would have to take each quiz before 
reading the material; his memory of the quiz 
must be obliterated, and he must read the mate- 
rial and take the quiz again. Only then would 
the difference between the quiz scores show his 
comprehension. But until someone invents a safe, 
easy method for annihilating selected bits of 
memory, this technique is hardly suitable for 
the classroom. Yet it helps as a theoretical limit, 
to be approached in practice. We might follow 
the “ideal” plan without canceling the memory 
of the quiz. True, this method would give a 
“bonus” in all comprehension scores; but, since 
we need comparisons between a reader’s skill 
at different times rather than absolute validity 
in individual scores, and since giving all exer- 
cises under the same plan would make the bonus 
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a constant, no statistical harm would be done. 
It can be argued, too, that taking the quiz before 
reading the material would let one define his 
purpose sharply. This, however, is the strongest 
objection to the method: it could define one’s 
purpose far too sharply. A “thorough compre- 
hension” test can only sample the kinds of 
understanding that the student should achieve, 
and to give the test before one reads the 
material would focus his attention upon those 


samples rather than upon the whole piece of 


writing. It would be best, therefore, to give the 
same quiz twice only in simple exercises with 
narrow purposes and, for complex exercises, to 
make up pre-reading tests which differ in details 
from the post-reading tests but which show the 
reader’s prior knowledge well enough to give 
a valid gain-of-comprehension figure. 

It is not clear how the effect of prior attitudes 
can be nullified; the effect itself is hypothetical 
and its precise direction and power in concrete 
instances is virtually unknown. Yet, we can and 
should attack the problem; for each exercise a 
set of pre-reading questions can show the stu- 
dent’s relevant attitudes. One possibility is a 
five-degree indicator in two parts, as follows: 

Degree of interest in or distaste for the subject 


—strong interest, mild interest, indifference, mild 
distaste, and strong distaste; 


Degree of agreement or disagreement with at- 
titudes expressed in the writing—strong agree- 
ment, mild agreement, indifference, mild dis- 
agreement, and strong disagreement. 


Under this procedure, the student might learn 
to read with extra care when his attitudes seem 
apt to thwart understanding. Furthermore, such 
a procedure would yield priceless evidence to 
show how attitudes really affect comprehension. 

In summary, attending not only to the mate- 
rial to be read but also to the reader’s purpose 
and to his “equipment” can make controlled- 
reading exercises an effective device in develop- 
mental reading. 
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RESEARCH 


Factors Contributing to Reading Difficulties 


By WALTER B. BARBE, VIRGINIA GANNAWAY, and THELMA WILLIAMS 


Junior League Reading Center, University of Chattanooga (Tenn.) 


T uz PURPOSE of the present study was to de- 
termine characteristics of children who were re- 
ceiving remedial instruction at the Junior 
League Reading Center of the University of 
Chattanooga.' The group contained 80 children 
—69 boys and 11 girls—two-thirds within the 
average range of intelligence on the Revised 
Stanford-Binet, Form L; 20% in the superior 
and very superior; and 13% in the below-average 
range. 

Each child was being tutored at least twice a 
week at the Reading Center during the regular 
school day. The teacher at the center completed 
a questionnaire on each child concerning phys- 
ical factors (hearing, speech, glasses, etc.); at- 
titudes toward school, teacher, friends, etc.; and 
academic ability (writing, spelling, arithmetic, 
etc.). The child’s classroom teacher then com- 
pleted a post-card questionnaire providing infor- 
mation regarding the economic level of the fam- 
ily, attitude of child toward reading clinic, at- 
titude of parent toward school and toward the 
child, and areas other than reading in which the 
child was weak. 


Family Background. The economic level of 
the family was reported by the classroom teacher 
to be high in five per cent of the cases, middle 
in 71%, low in 21% and unknown in 2.5%. 
About 65% of the parents were reported to have 
excellent attitudes toward the school and the 
child. About 18% were reported as having only 
a fair attitude, and poor attitude was reported 
for about 10%. Attitudes were unknown for the 
remainder. 

About 16% of the cases were only children; 
30% had one sibling; 18.5%, two; 18.5%, three; 
10%, four; and about six per cent, five. Most 
of the children either were first (32.8%) or sec- 


"The center is a community supported project which 
does not charge public-school children. It is under the 
direction of the University of Chattanooga and has city 
and county teachers assigned to the staff. 
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ond born (37.7%), with 14.8% third born, 
8.2% fourth, and 3.3% fifth and sixth born. 


School History. The children ranged in ac- 
tual grade placement from second through 12th: 
61 were in elementary school, 12 in junior high, 
and seven in high school. Thirty-four had re- 
peated the first grade (one child repeating it 
twice), 16 the second grade, and 11 the third 
grade. 

All of the children were actual reading prob- 
lem cases. In addition to the difficulties in read- 
ing, 25% were unsatisfactory in arithmetic, 20% 
in handwriting, and 49% in spelling. 

The pupils listed the following subjects as 
their favorites: arithmetic (42.5%), spelling 
(11%), and reading (7.5%). The subjects they 
liked least were spelling (27.5%), English 
(26.3%), and arithmetic (15%). 


Physical Factors.Of the children in the study 
16.3% wore glasses. Almost half had dominant 
right hands and right eyes, and about 10% had 
dominant left hands and left eyes; 32.5% (2.5% 
right eye-left hand and 30% left eye-right hand) 
had mixed eye-hand dominance. This is a sur- 
prisingly large percentage, since only about 15% 
of the general population is reported to have 
mixed eye-hand dominance. (The remaining 
8.7% either had confused dominance or unde- 
termined dominance.) 

Over 10% of the poor readers stuttered, and 
15% were unable to make all of the sounds. 
About six per cent had poor hearing, 14% were 
overly active, seven per cent were under-active, 
and some 22% had poor co-ordination. 


Attitudes. The attitudes of the parents of the 
children being tutored at the reading clinic, as 
reported by the regular classroom teachers, was 
good in about 70% of the cases. About 80% of 
the children had a good attitude toward school, 
the teacher, other children, and the reading 
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clinic. About 10% had a decidedly bad attitude 
toward the teacher, other children, and school. 
Only one child was reported to have a bad at- 
titude toward the reading clinic. 

For the children at this reading clinic, we can 
conclude that reading problems occur in chil- 
dren from all economic levels; no ordinal posi- 
tion in family appears to have more reading 
problems than any other; retention is practiced 
considerably more than in some other areas of 
the country and there is a considerable amount 
of: “social promotion” from the first to second 


grade of children who are then retained in sec- 
ond grade; the academic difficulties of the chi! 
dren are not limited solely to reading; arithmetic 
appears to be the favorite subject of many poor 
readers, even though there is reason to doubt 
that they are particularly successful in it; a var- 
iety of physical factors accompany reading prob- 
lems; a surprisingly large percentage of the sub- 
jects showed signs of mixed eye-hand dominance; 
and the attitudes of the parents and the children 
appear to be good to both the school and clinic 
situation. 


Correlates of the Miller Analogies Test 


By LOUIS M. SMITH 


Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 


I, THE RECENT re-evaluation of goals, programs, 
and the nature of students in professional edu- 
cation at Washington University, the general 
report contained information on current prac- 
tices in admission as related to test scores on 
the Miller Analogies Test (MAT) and the Grad- 
uate Education Reading Test (GERT); the 
establishment of local norms for the two tests; 
and a consideration of the validity of the test 
in terms of the correlation with grade-point aver- 
ages for a selected group of students. These data 
add to the growing literature concerning this 
test for graduate students. 

Regarding the adequacy of the MAT, Cook! 
and Hovland? report correlations, .55 to .82, 
with important tests of high level general abil- 
ity. Relationships reported by Cook and the 
MAT manual*® between the MAT and success 
in education as measured by comprehensive 
achievement tests have been lower, about .50. 
Furthermore, Durnall* and Travers and Wallace® 
found, in correlating the MAT with grade-point 
averages (GPA) of graduate students in educa- 
tion, that the coefficients dropped to approx- 
imately .20. 


'W. W. Cook, ScHooL AND Society: 56: 192-195, 1942. 

2C. T. Hovland, Critical Review, MAT, in Buros, ed., 
“Fourth Mental Measurements Yearbook” (New Bruns- 
wick: Rutgers University Press, 1953). 

3Manual, Miller Analogies Test, 1952 rev. (New York: 
Psychological Corp., 1952) . 

4E. J. Durnall, Schoo. anp Soctery, 80: 107, 1954. 

®°R. M. W. Travers, and W. L. Wallace, “Educational 
and Psychological Measurement,” 10: 371-379, 1950. 
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The findings at Washington University are 
very similar. For a group of 95 students who 
took the MAT as part of the entrance battery 
and who have received the master’s degree in 
education in the past three years, the MAT 
correlates .65 with the Graduate Education Read- 
ing Test, .27 with undergraduate GPA, and .20 
with graduate GPA. The reading test was devel- 
oped by Narten,* who completed the project 
as a master’s thesis. The correlation between 
the MAT and the reading test is in accord with 
other predictive tests mentioned earlier. The 
correlation of .27 with such a predictor as under- 
graduate record indicates considerable independ- 
ence of the two predictors, but, unfortunately, 
the undergraduate GPA does not predict gradu- 
ate GPA to any great degree, r of .31. The rela- 
tionship of .20 between the Miller and the grad- 
uate GPA is surprisingly close to the findings of 
Travers and Wallace and Durnall. 

In the recent experiment, 353 entering grad- 
uate students who had taken the tests were 
divided into eight groups according to under- 
graduate background, e.g., Group I was composed 
of students who did undergraduate work at 
Washington University; Group 5, students whose 
undergraduate work was taken at one of the 
five Missouri State Teachers Colleges; and Group 
8, all students not in the previous seven classifi- 


°R. C. Narten, “The Development of a Reading Com- 
prehension Test” (Unpublished master’s thesis, Washing- 
ton University, 1947) . 
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cations. The correlations of MAT and under- 
graduate GPA ranged from .11 to .42 with a 
median correlation of .20. Such a range indicates 
that with certain subgroups the undergraduate 
grade record tends to reflect ability, as measured 
by the MAT. Interestingly, the two highest re- 
lationships were with a group of students who 
graduated from the extension division of Wash- 
ington University and the group that graduated 
from one of the Negro colleges in Missouri. A 
follow-up of these students when they have fin- 
ished their master’s degree may be revealing 
in terms of increased predictability. 

We now can reanalyze the data for other 
correlates. Travers and Wallace have indicated 
that the correlations of predictor variables with 
a criterion will remain low as long as the reliabil- 
ity of the criterion is low. Their analysis of the 
Michigan data indicated that the relationship be- 
tween the first semester’s work and the second 
semester’s work was only .53. Predicting such an 
unreliable criterion is impossible. In the present 
investigation, a similar analysis was made and 
also extended slightly. A group of 72 students 
who had taken at least nine hours of work in 
summer sessions and the rest during the regular 
school year, or vice versa, were drawn from the 
original group of 95. Correlations were com- 
puted between the first 18 hours and the last 
15 hours on the master’s program and also be- 
tween the summer and winter GPA. The re- 
liability between the first and the last half of 
the program was only .49. The relationship 
between the work done in the summer and work 
done in the winter, even less related, equals .39. 
The MAT correlated .11 with grades during the 
winter and .30 with GPA for courses taken in 


the summer. In short, the criterion is unreliable. 
Attempts to predict subsections of the criterion 
are not feasible. 

Some resolution of the problem of criterion 
unreliability and future work with the correlates 
of the MAT might be made more adequate in 
the following manner. Within each course, cor- 
relation between the distribution of achievement 
scores and the various predictor variables can 
be computed. The writer has tried this in two 
mental hygiene courses. There were 15 students 
with data available in the first class and 17 in 
the second class. The MAT correlated .72 with 
success in the first class and .68 in the second 
class. In each case a rank difference coefficient 
was computed. Success in the first instance was 
a summation of three examinations and a term 
paper, and in the second, three examinations 
alone. The tests contained both objective and 
short essay items, drawn from text, lecture, and 
class discussion. 

In conclusion, the ambiguity in the value 
and usefulness of the MAT in graduate educa- 
tion probably can be assigned to the criterion. 
GPA as constituted in several institutions— Ore- 
gon State, Michigan, and Washington Univer- 
sity—cannot be predicted by the MAT, owing 
to unreliability and inadequacy of the criterion. 
However, the MAT continues to relate to other 


high level tests, i.e., the Graduate Education 


Reading Test. In two independent classroom 
situations it correlated very well with course 
achievement. Such relationships give very tenta- 
tive supporting evidence of the test’s use in 
selection and guidance of graduate education 


students. 


REPORT 


New York’s College Migration Problem 


By DANIEL E. BUTTON 


State University of New York, Albany 


Since ABOUT 1787, when New York State’s Board 
of Regents decided to make the University of 
the State of New York a supervisory rather than 
an operating institution, New York has leaned 
heavily on its sister states in providing higher 
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educational facilities. Among those states which 
are debtors in the migration-for-education of 
college-age residents, New York’s position is per- 
haps the most controversial. As the state with 
the greatest population, its potential enrollment 
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problems naturally are most acute. The 1949-50 
decennial migration study of the U.S. Office of 
Education, for example, showed more New 
Yorkers studying out-of-state in both privately 
operated and publicly controlled colleges and 
universities than was true of any other state. 

In that year, 16,172 young people of New 
York went to publicly controlled institutions 
elsewhere. Because there is no indication that 
this number has lessened significantly (if at all) 
even since the organization of the State Uni- 
versity of New York in 1949, and because of 
the real possibility that at any time the public 
bodies operating the institutions enrolling those 
16,000 New Yorkers may decide virtually to ex- 
clude them, the State University recently under- 
took a study of the state’s migrants studying in 
state universities elsewhere. The principal pur- 
pose was to determine the factors causing the 
migration in order to assist in the university’s 
planning function. The results, while chiefly 
of value within the state, also have a pertinency 
to institutions of all kinds in many other states. 

From some 80 state universities and state col- 
leges located in 46 states (all except Nebraska 
and New York) plus Alaska and Hawaii, the 
State University obtained responses by 4,367 
students. The rate of response was about 55% 
of the New York students to whom a brief post- 
card questionnaire was mailed. They were resi- 
dents of all but one of New York’s 62 counties, 
though about three-eighths of them were from 
New York City. (It must be noted that among 
the public institutions studied, there was one— 
M.I.T.—which is privately operated despite its 
status as a Federal land-grant college; and M.I.T. 
was retained because it enrolls more New York 
State residents in engineering and scientific pro- 
grams than does any other institution of public 
or quasi-public nature outside New York and 
more than do most of the engineering colleges 
in the state). 

The key question was: “Under what condi- 
tions, if any, would you have studied at a public 
college in New York State?” All answers were 
subjective; no suggestions were made as to pos- 
sible answers. 

The returns showed that 40% of the men and 
24% of the women considered the high cost of 
education in New York a determining factor 
in their decision to leave for public institutions 
elsewhere. The cost factor was slightly more 
prevalent among responses of the graduate stu- 
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dents, who made up nearly one-quarter of all 
those studied. Students who are motivated by 
cost are most likely to go to a university in the 
South or Midwest; they are more apt to come 
from upstate New York rather than from the 
metropolitan area. Indiana (represented by In- 
diana and Purdue Universities) drew most dis- 
proportionately from men who mentioned the 
cost factor. 

The largest single group of men who have 
migrated is in engineering (38%). Women are 
more likely to be in the liberal arts (41%). 
About one out of eight men is influenced by 
the reputation or prestige of the institution he 
attends in comparison with any college which 
he considered to be available to him in New 
York State. On the other hand, a woman is 
likely to be motivated by a desire to attend 
classes in a particular kind of campus situation 
not available in her own state; about 10%, 
who specified a given kind of institution in which 
they wished to study, compared with fewer than 
five per cent of men making such a reference. 
Three elements of location enter the picture— 
desire for a non-metropolitan setting, a small 
campus, or a large university campus. As might 
be expected, the residents of New York City and 
other metropolitan areas are relatively outspoken 
in favor of a non-metropolitan location. 


Only about one per cent of the students who 
left New York State considered themselves in- 
capable of meeting entrance requirements or 
academic standards in New York colleges. ‘The 
Number of women who made such a reference 
is minute; among the men, three-eighths who 
listed this factor attend a single Midwestern 
university. 

About one out of 10 left for reasons relating 
to health, climate, travel, etc., which would have 
made their continued residence in New York 
State unlikely, regardless of college facilities. 


Some 10 states—Vermont, Wisconsin, Califor- 
nia, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, Illinois, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania—enroll nearly two- 
thirds of all migrating New Yorkers. Those wish- 
ing graduate facilities enroll disproportionately 
in the universities of the Western Conference 
and California, whereas those wishing undergrad- 
uate programs—particularly in a small-campus 
situation—tend to go to New England univer- 
sities. 

Apparently, there is a rather high ratio be- 
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tween what the students reported as their desires 
and their real motivations. For example, of the 
women who said that study on a large univer- 


sity campus was among their aims in leaving 


New York, two-thirds actually went to the large 
universities of the Big Ten. On the other hand, 
four-fifths of all who mentioned a “small college 
campus” enrolled in state universities in New 
England. 

In profile, the average New York State young 
man who studies in state universities elsewhere 
is motivated by a desire for reputable low-cost 
facilities in programs which he does not con- 
sider sufficiently available to him in New York 
State, and the missing program is more likely 
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than not to be engineering or a related scientific 
pursuit. (New York is the only state or territory 
without a state-supported engineering program.) 
Among young women, the emphasis is more on 
liberal-arts study in one or another idealized 
campus situation. 

Another question asked of the students was 
related to their plans to return to New York 
State after completion of their college work. 
Provision was made for “‘yes,” “no,” or “unde- 
cided” answers. Some 15% did not expect to 
return to New York State. When uncertainty 
of plans also is taken into account, the loss to 
the state may be as high as 80% of the migrant 
students. 


Sophistry as a Religion 


Is “Democracy as a Religion” (June 23, 1956) 
Msgr. Carl J. Ryan maintains that democracy 
conceived of as “the source of all values, the very 
purpose of life itself,” should be classified as a 
religious sect. But if we agree that.an enlight- 
ened, qualified belief in democracy as humanism, 
which is the product of Reason, is merely an- 
other religion like those religions based on su- 
pernaturalism and dogma, which are the prod- 
ucts of Unreason, then we are equating science 
with superstition and dogma. 

There is no limit to the absurdities which this 
kind of reasoning, or rather unreasoning, can 
lead us into. For example, the free man can be 


declared as much a slave as the ordinary slave, 


because (so it might be urged) the free man is 
the slave to a belief in freedom. Who has not 
heard college boys, newly hatched from Psych I, 
dispute in this manner? 


Yet, in this manner, Msgr. Ryan has con- 
structed a speciously valid claim for religion’s 
being taught in the public schools, or else for 
democracy’s not being taught there. The reader 
of Ryan’s argument begins to lose confidence 
in his own reasoning powers. His reason is at 
first subdued, though happily later provoked. 
Red, it appears, is really green after all, or at 
least red and green are both of them colors, 
hence somehow equal. 

But, shades of scholasticism, this is nonsense! 
No matter how cleverly Msgr. Ryan juggles 
words, rationalism and irrationalism cannot be 
measured by the same scale. Religion, in the 
common meaning of the word, and democracy 
are not merely different degrees of the same 
thing, as Msgr. Ryan would have us think. They 
are different things. 


Seattle, Wash. CONNER REED 


Mr. Allyn’s Qualifications 


As A MEMBER Of the United States delegation to 
the recent Unesco conference held in New Delhi, 
I must object to the implication contained in the 
comments under “Events” in the April 13 issue 
of ScHooL AND Society that Mr. Allyn was not 
qualified to serve as chairman of the delegation. 
Close association with Mr. Allyn during our 
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month together in India prompts me to suggest 
that in declaring on his return “. . . I knew very 
little about UNESCO,” he was speaking with 
characteristic modesty. Mr. Allyn was most ade- 
quately prepared to discharge the important 
responsibility he assumed and his leadership role 
was handled brilliantly. No delegation chairman 
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worked harder, more ably, or with greater suc- 
cess than did Mr. Allyn. Little wonder, then, that 
last February he was named a member of our 
National Unesco Commission. His acceptance is 
indicative of his keen interest in the program 
and objectives of this great international organi- 
zation. 

To me, it is encouraging, indeed, that a man 
of Mr. Allyn’s stature and competency will give 
of himself, his time, and his resources as gener- 
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WILLIAM W. 


School of Education, 


Guy L. Bonpb and Mies A. TInKER. Reading 
Difficulties: Their Diagnosis and Correction. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1957. 
Pp. viii, 486. $5.25. 

‘Two experts draw upon many reading researches in 
their thorough analysis of the nature, causes, diagnoses, 
and remedial treatment of reading difficulties. A mature 
manual for classroom and remedial teachers and for the 
clinician. Extensive bibliographies, test lists, and sources 
of materials. 


STEPHEN M. Corey, chairman, et al. In-Serv- 
ice Education: For Teachers, Supervisors, 
and Administrators. 56th Yearbook, Part I. 
National Society for the Study of Education. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1957. 
Pp. xiv, 376. $3.25 (paper). 

Contributions by a number of educationists on the 
need, history, and basic character of in-service education; 
the roles of teachers, administrators, and consultants; in- 
service education programs; and organization, evaluation, 
and training. A comprehensive analysis, but more stress 
should have been laid on the need for further subject- 
matter knowledge by teachers and administrators. 


LILLIAN Gray and Dora REESE. Teaching 
Children to Read. Second edition. New York: 
Ronald Press, 1957. Pp. ix, 475. $5.50. 

Deals with the role of reading in American life, readi- 
ness, the basic reading program, and remedial, recreational, 
and informational reading. Suitable as an elementary 
textbook for future and beginning teachers. 


FRANZ HILKER, editor. Pidagogik im Bild. 
Freiburg i. Br., Germany: Verlag Herder, 


1956. Pp. xiv, 562. 

This profusely illustrated volume, which supplements 
the “Lexikon der Padagogik” (scHooL AND socieTy, May 
29, 1954) , contains chapters by German, Belgian, Austrian, 
and Swiss educators on many aspects of education, in- 
cluding psychology, sociology, history, administration, cur- 
riculum, and methods. Some of the material is quite 
elementary and rather compressed. 


Epwarp A. Krue. Curriculum Planning. Re- 
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ously as Mr. Allyn has and continues to do in 
the interest of world understanding and advance- 
ment. In such a contribution the United States 
is most fortunate. 

My warm personal greetings, my best wishes, 
and my hearty commendation on the excellence 
of a splendid publication which I enjoy so much. 

HeErotp C. Hunt 
Graduate School of Education 
Harvard University 


BOOKSHELF 


BRICKMAN 


New York University 


vised edition. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1957. Pp. xiv, 336. $4.00. 

This textbook describes the underlying theories and 
the practical procedures for the building of an effective 
curriculum. Chapter 5 contains illustrations of curriculum 
problems in selected subject-matter fields. Virtually noth- 
ing is said about foreign languages. 


Louts G. Locke, WILLIAM M. GIBSON, and 
GEORGE ARMs, editors. Toward Liberal Edu- 
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. . » Important Biweekly Journal of Trends, 
Developments, Controversy, Reports, and Re- 
search in the Entire Field of Education. 


Write to The Society for the Advancement 
of Education, 1834 Broadway, New York 23, 
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cation. Third edition. New York: Rinehart, 
1957. Pp. xxi, 864. $5.00. 


An anthology of essays and excerpts on college, edu- 
cation, language, the arts, natural and social sciences, and 
philosophy and religion for the use of college English 
classes. The section on education is represented by mate- 
rial from Riesman, Housman, Hutchins, the Harvard 
Report, and Frederick E. Pamp, Jr. Eleven pages of brief 
biographical notes, but no editorial introductions to the 
selections. 


SAMUEL K. Mirsky, editor. Mosdoth Torah 
b’Europa b’Vinyanam u’Vchurbanam. New 
York: Ogen Publishing House, 1956. Pp. 730. 
$5.00. 


An important record, in the Hebrew language, of the 
work and achievements of the leading Rabbinical colleges 
(Yeshivoth) in Europe, all of which were destroyed during 
World War II, although many were reconstructed in the 
United States and other countries. Photographs, docu- 
ments, and bibliographies. 


Ravtpnu C. Preston, chairman, et al. Social 


Studies in the Elementary School. 56th Year- 
book, Part II. National Society for the Study 
of Education. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1957. Pp. xi, 320, Ixxxvii. $3.25 
(paper). 


Paul R. Hanna, W. Linwood Chase, Howard E. Wilson, 
and others prominent in the field discuss many problems 
connected with the teaching of social studies on the ele- 
mentary level. Special chapters on education for citizen- 
ship and for international understanding. Good supple- 
mentary reading for classes in educational principles and 
methods. 


DoNALD E. WorcCESTER and WENDELL G. 
SCHAEFFER. The Growth and Culture of Latin 
America. New York: Oxford, 1956. Pp. xvii, 
963. $6.00. 


A survey of over 450 years of Latin-American history 
with considerable factual data. In spite of the title, the 
cultural (including educational) content is sparse and 
somewhat general. Bibliographies after each major sec- 
tion. Thorough index. 


EVENTS 


Change in Educational Practice 


Ox: OF THE EASILY recognizable characteristics of 
modern education is the relative frequency of changes 
in educational method. Another is the impatience, 
if not indeed hostility, with which the proponents of 
change regard those who cling to the old or are skep- 
tical of the new. At best, the advocates of slow haste 
are often looked upon as misguided or backward. 

These thoughts came to mind during the reading 
of an article, “Rooming In—A Decade’s Experience,” 
by Margaret C. Dawson (Child Study, Winter, 1956- 
57). Miss Dawson points out that the practice of 
having the new-born baby close to its mother in the 
maternity hospital, while “as old as the race,” was 
revived some 10 years ago after several decades of 
disuse. Since early in this century, American hospital 
routine “decreed the separation of mother and child 
except at scheduled feeding hours.” Maternity hos- 
pital practice, it now seems, is back where it started 
from. 

In educational practice, too, we have seen the re- 
adoption of old-new procedures, recently in the case 
of the traditional report card. New teaching methods 
and administrative procedures will always be advo- 
cated and some of these may actually be improve- 
ments over the old. Some methods, on the other hand, 
may not be as good. The proponents of the new 
practices should therefore realize that they may not 
be always in the right. In fact, there is even the pos- 
sibility that the reformers may be proved wrong be- 
fore too long a period of time has gone by. 

Taking all this into consideration, it is only fitting 
to ask the innovators to exercise patience and verbal 
restraint with their slower colleagues. Novelty is by 
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no means a major consideration in the choice of 
method.—W. W. B. 


SCHOOL BUSES FOR 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


Twenty new General Motors Corp. school buses 
which Newark, N. J., recently leased as a fleet 
for four years are providing some 370 physically or 
mentally handicapped children with a unique sys- 
tem of school transportation. Built to the Board of 
Education’s specifications, with special equipment for 
severely crippled children, e.g., victims of cerebral 
palsy and polio, these buses furnish free portal-to- 
portal, limousine-style service. Gate lifts hoist wheel- 
chair cases into the buses. 

All of the children are picked up in front of their 
homes between 7:30 and 7:45 a.m., delivered to their 
respective schools between 8:30 and 8:45 a.m., and, 
when school lets out at 3:00 p.m., they are returned 
by the same route on the same bus and even the 
same assigned seats. In addition to the driver, 15 
of these buses are manned by attendants. 

Under the old system of bigger but fewer buses 
which had to cover a larger territory, some children 
spent as much as four and a half hours a day on 
the large, lumbering coaches. These coaches were 
unsuited for the job. Their size made them unwieldy 
in the narrow residential streets of Newark. Most of 
the equipment was old and children would get nau- 
seated from exhaust fumes leaking through the floor. 
Once, when one of these coaches caught fire, the 
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BOOKS 


from Prentice Hall... 


HIGH SCHOOL TEACHING 


by KENNETH H. HANSEN, 
Western State College of Colorado 


TO MAKE THE TEACHING PROCESS CLEARLY UNDERSTANDABLE, 
this new text discusses high school teaching in both its 
broad social setting and in terms of definite sequential 
steps. 

Part I, 
tion”; 

the Classroom Walls”, 
as a teaching-learning aid. 

Among the many useful teaching aids are: selective, an- 
notated chapter bibliographies, questions and topics for 
study, discussion and report. 


421 pp. 55/8 x 83/8” Pub. May 1957 


“Understanding the Tasks of Secondary Educa- 
Part II, “Classroom Teaching”; Part III “Beyond 
suggest ways to use environment 


Text Price $5.75 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN 
AMERICAN SOCIETY 


by KENNETH H. HANSEN 


THIS TEXT TREATS THE PROBLEM OF TEACHING AS A LIFE WORK. 
It shows your students what the actual work of teaching 
involves, emphasizing the social nature of education in 
American Society. 

The text will help you attract the ablest of your students 
to the teaching profession. Written in plain, but literate 
English, the text gives students less chance to develop the 
common attitude, “When you’ve had one education course, 
you’ve had them all.” 


484 pp. 5 5/8 x 83/8” Pub. February 1956 Text Price $5.50 


THE OCCUPATIONAL 
STRUCTURE AND 
EDUCATION 


by LAWRENCE G. THOMAS, 
Stanford University 


OFFERING A NEW APPROACH TO THE ROLE OF EDUCATION 

in the American occupational structure, this text considers 
occupational problems from the viewpoint of group wel- 
fare rather than individual placement: (1) the range in 
income occupations, (2) the range in appeal, (3) the 
range in qualifications demanded. 

The book is organized not only to present the extent of 
existing knowledge of the occupational structure, but also 
to provide your students with a framework for future re- 
search. 
502 pp. Pub. 1956 


§ 1/2 x 8 1/4” Text Price $6.00 


To receive approval copies promptly, write: 
Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


children aboard were barely gotten off in time. Attend- 
ants who had to carry the more severely crippled 
children found it difficult to ease them into their 
seats because of the narrow spacing between the seats 
and the upholstered bulkiness of the seats themselves. 
On the other hand, the bodies of the new buses are 
equipped with specially designed seat harnesses, air- 
line safety belts, crutch and cane racks, grab rails, 
assist rails and other safety devices, and gate lifts. 


PRACTICAL TEACHER TRAINING 


‘THE GREATEST CHANGE taking place in teacher train- 
ing today is a shift from the lecture and recitation 
course to more supervised laboratory experiences for 
student teachers, stated L. J. Stiles, dean, School of 
Education, University of Wisconsin, at the confer- 
ence sponsored by the Joint Committee on Education 
in Wisconsin, May 15, 1957. “Courses dealing with 
educational theory apart from practice are giving way 
to laboratory courses that provide opportunities for 
firsthand work with children in community and 
school situations during both the last two years of 
college.” 

The emphasis in laboratory courses is on the 
development and response to education of chil- 
dren at different ages, observation of the best con- 
ditions for the learning process, study of the selection 
and organization of course content, and practice of 
the art of teaching individually and in groups. 
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schools and colleges have 
helped parents meet this 
problem by adopting The 
Tuition Plan. The Plan 
operates at no expense to 
the school. It offers par- 
ents a welcome alternative 
to lump-sum payments— 
a convenient monthly pay- 
ment Tuition Plan con- 
tract. 

In addition to a fully-paid 
enrollment at the start of 
every term and enhanced 
parent good will, colleges 
have enjoyed these new 


NANCIAL LIABILITY... 
on parent-signed contracts, 
schools need not refund in 
event parent defaults on 
contract. 

A FOUR, THREE OR 
TWO YEAR PLAN ... 
now may be offered under 
one flexible contract. 


LIFE INSURANCE IN- 
CLUDED . in event 
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takes care of total remain- 
ing costs covered by 4, 3 
and 2 year contracts. 
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347 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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“A period of supervised internship is essential to 
all professions,” Dean Stiles continued. “As in other 
professions, such as engineering, medicine, and law, 
the development of professional competence cannot 
be left to the slow and inadequate process of ‘trial 
and error’ experience. 

“Above all else, the teaching profession has a prior 
responsibility to the public it serves. Poorly prepared 
and incompetent teachers fail in their duty to stu- 
dents and in so doing undermine the public con- 
fidence in the entire profession.” 

Responsible teachers, in order to protect the public 
and their own professional reputations, “naturally 
join together to seek ways .: guaranteeing that only 
the most able individuals—intellectually and person- 
ally—are admitted to programs of preparation. They 
try to make certain that standards of preparation are 
kept abreast of expanding knowledge in academic 
areas and the skills essential for the successful prac- 


tice of teaching.” 


EARLY ADMISSION TO COLLEGE 


Tue FuND FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION 
reported May 6, 1957, that early admission to college 
has now been demonstrated to be one promising ap- 
proach to meeting the educational needs of the na- 
tion’s ablest students. Summing up an experiment 
under which more than 1,000 students of high ac- 
ademic promise were admitted to 12 colleges and 
universities before finishing high school, the fund 
said the results had been “impressive.” The experi- 
ment, known as the Program for Early Admission to 
College, has been in operation since 1951. 

Four groups of Early Admission Scholars, number- 
ing 1,024 boys and 326 girls, have entered the par- 
ticipating colleges since the program began. They 
were roughly two years younger than the average 
college freshman, and only a few of them had com- 
pleted 12 years of prior schooling. The first two 
groups have graduated, the third graduated in June, 
and the fourth has completed the junior year. 

According to the report, “the results to date clearly 
indicate that under the proper circumstances early 
admission to college represents a promising approach 
to the problem of freeing the able student from the 
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educational ‘lockstep’ and helping him to realize his 
full potential.” The Early Admission Scholars out- 
performed their classmates by a wide margin aca- 
demically and also outperformed a special group of 
Comparison students who had entered the same 
colleges at the normal age and who were roughly 
equal to the Early Admission Scholars in academic 
aptitude. 

Of the first two groups to graduate, about 70% in- 
dicated that they planned to go on to graduate work, 
as against about 50% of the Comparison students 
who graduated. As a group, the Early Admission 
Scholars participated at least as extensively as their 
classmates in extracurricular activities such as organ- 
ized sports, dramatics, campus publications, social 
clubs, and students organizations. 

The rate of failure among the first two groups of 
Scholars was somewhat higher than that among their 
Comparison students, but, at most of the colleges 
where comparable data were available, it was lower 
than that among their classmates as a whole. When 
the reasons for failure were examined, they were 
found to be no different for the Scholars than for 
college students in general. 

There was some evidence that in many cases “early 
admission to college freed Scholars from the boredom 
and frustration of an unchallenging high school 
environment, gave them new intellectual momentum, 
and enhanced their social and emotional matura- 
tion.” 

Although the period of fund support has ended, 
11 of the 12 participating colleges and universities 
have incorporated the early admission idea into their 
regular admission policy. The 12th, the University 
of Wisconsin, which has three Scholar groups still 
to graduate, has not yet taken any action on the 
matter. The fund said that more than 20 colleges 
and universities not connected with the experiment 
also have early admission programs. 

According to Philip H. Coombs, secretary and di- 
research, “The Fund satisfied, on the 
basis of the abundant evidence available, 
that a sizable number of our ablest young people 
would profit by going to college early. This does 
not mean, of course, that every bright youngster 
should do this. The characteristics of the student, his 
school, and the college must be carefully weighed 
in each case. It is also clear that all young people 
will benefit from closer collaboration between school 
and college officials in co-ordinating curriculum ar- 
rangements and in guiding students. 


rector of 
now 


The colleges and universities participating in the 
experiment include the University of Chicago, Co- 
lumbia University, Fisk University, Goucher College, 
Lafayette College, the University of Louisville, More- 
house College, Oberlin College, Shimer College, the 
University of Utah, the University of Wisconsin, and 
Yale University. All of the Scholars received scholar- 
ship aid from grants made by the fund to the par- 
ticipating institutions. 

With the co-operation of the colleges, the Educa- 
tional Testing Service of Princeton, N. J., has com- 
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piled detailed records on the Early Admission Scho- 
lars and has compared their performance with that 
of a carefully selected group of Comparison students 
who had entered the same colleges at the normal 
age and who were roughly equal to the Early Admis- 
sion Scholars in academic aptitude. In addition, two 
independent evaluations of the program have been 
made by professional people who had no connection 
with the fund or with the experiment. The first 
was an appraisal of the social and emotional adjust- 
ment of the first group of Early Admission Scholars, 
made by a team of college psychiatrists headed by 
Dana Farnsworth, director of University Health 
Services at Harvard University. The second was an 
analysis by Richard Pearson, associate director of 
the College Entrance Examination Board, of essays 
written by the first two groups of Scholars to gradu- 
ate, on their four-year college experience. 

Copies of the fund report, “They Went To College 
Early,” can be obtained without charge from the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, 655 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 
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to Dr. Haseltine, the language will not be presented 
in the formal classroom method. His department 
will provide participating schools with a teaching 
manual, tape recordings, consultation service, bi- 
weekly visits to the schools, and special language 
classes for teachers involved .. . A $40,000 national 
study now underway by the American Society for 
Engineering Education will evaluate the engineering 
research capabilities and potentials represented in 
American engineering colleges. The project will in- 
vestigate how much research experience and ability 
is represented on each faculty, how much of this 
is already being devoted to research activities, and 
how much more could be devoted to research if 
proper assistance were available. 


A three-year program of teaching, research, and 
training in educational psychology will be supported 
at Northwestern University by a grant of $156,000 
from Carnegie Corporation of New York. Under 
this program, faculty members of both the School 
of Education and the department of psychology will 
join together to develop new undergraduate and 
graduate courses in educational psychology which 
will include more knowledge of basic research on 
human behavior than is provided in the usual teach- 
er-training curriculum Illinois Institute of 
Technology has been granted $36,000 from the Car- 
negie Corporation for Karl Menger, professor of 
mathematics, to develop a new approach to teaching 
mathematics. Dr. Menger’s approach to algebra, 
calculus, and other advanced branches of mathe- 
matics attempts to modernize the presentation of 
basic concepts. He proposes to eliminate even the 
slightest inconsistencies of usage and terminology 
in mathematics and to provide rules for the use of 
symbols, particularly “x” and “y” . . . Cornell Uni- 
versity is conducting a 10-month course to train 
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college graduates for elementary school teaching. 
The course, leading to a master of education, is de- 
signed for holders of B.A. or other degrees who did 
not take the education courses that states require 
for teaching certificates. 

Without leaving their classrooms, about 7,000,000 
students this year will see the Science Series pro- 
grams the Bell System has produced for TV. Color 
film of each program is being made available to the 
schools and is expected to stimulate further interest 
in the study of science. Subjects included in the 
series are blood and its circulation, the sun and its 
effect on life, and weather. “The Strange Case of 
the Cosmic Rays” will be telecast over NBC, Oct. 
25, 9-10 p.m. (EDT) ... A $25,000 Teacher Award 
Program for 1957-58, sponsored by the Ralston Pu- 
rina Co., will provide more than 30 educational tours 
under the direction of the NEA Division of Travel 
Service to be granted to elementary and high-school 
teachers who wish to expand their educational back- 
ground through travel and who use the “Bold Jour- 
ney” TV programs as an enrichment resource in 
teaching. Address inquiries to: Ralston TV-Educa- 
tion Dept., Box 339, Radio City Station, New York 
19. Entries will not be accepted after Dec. 31, 1957. 


NEW POSTS ... 


Norman S. Buck, associate provost, Yale Univer- 
sity, will succeed Edgar S. Furniss when the latter 
retires Dec. 31 .. . Appointments of deans of stud- 
ents, University of Chicago: Harold Haydon (Col- 
lege), Jerome G. Kerwin (Division of the Social 
Sciences), and John O’Dowd (University College). 
New associate deans of students are: Stephen B. 
Wood (College) and Fred Zimring (Division of the 
Social Sciences). Charles D. O’Connell named di- 
rector of admissions ... Edward K. Graham ap- 
pointed dean, College of General Education, and 
acting dean, Graduate School, Boston University. 
The new posts are in addition to Dean Graham’s 
present duties as dean, College of Liberal Arts. Max 
R. Goodson, assistant dean and co-ordinator of re- 
search and service, College of Education, Ohio State 
University, is now dean, Boston University’s School 
of Education. 

The University of Wisconsin announces the fol- 
lowing appointments and promotions: LeRoy E. Lu- 
berg, dean of students; Louis Kaplan, director of 
libraries; Profs. Coleman F. Woodbury (political 
science) and Wolfgang R. Wasow (mathematics); 
Irving G. Wyllie, associate professor of history; 
William A. Williams, assistant professor of history 
and political science; to professorships, Herbert M. 
Howe (classics), George L. Mosse and Paul F. 
Sharp (history), Herbert J. Klausmeier, Milton O. 
Pella, and Julian C. Stanley (education), William 
G. Harley (radio and TV), Joseph Friebert (art and 
art education), and Armin R. Kraeft (physical ed- 
ucation); to associate professorships, Haskell M. 
Block (comparative literature), Philip D. Curtin 
(history), Charles W. Curtis (mathematics), John 
A. Armstrong (political science), E. James Archer 
and Herschel W. Leibowitz (psychology), Robert B. 
McGinnis (sociology and anthropology), H. Clifton 
Hutchins (education), Arlene McKellar, Raymond 
J. Stanley, and Roy C. Vogelman (radio and TV), 
George Goundie (art and art education), Cleon C. 
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Caldwell (elementary education), Donald R. Shea 
(political science), and Ted J. McLaughlin (speech) ; 
to assistant professorships, Louis F. McAuley 
(mathematics), Robert R. Ammerman, Haskell 
Fain, and Eugene F. Kaelin (philosophy), James W. 
Cleary and Jerry C. McNeely (speech), Robert M. 
Kessel (education), and D. Gibson Byrd (art and 
art education). 

Laura Bornholdt, associate in international rela- 
tions, American Association of University Women, 
appointed dean, Sarah Lawrence College (Bronx- 
ville, N. Y.) ... Donald C. Stone, president, Spring- 
field (Mass.) College, named dean, University of 
Pittsburgh’s recently established Graduate School 
of Public and International Affairs ...N. P. Till- 
man and William W. Bennett appointed dean, Grad- 
uate School of Arts and Sciences, and librarian, re- 
spectively, Atlanta (Ga.) University ... George H. 
Watson, former chairman, department of political 
science, Roosevelt University (Chicago), has as- 
sumed duties as dean of students .. . Robert P. Link 
is the new associate dean, College of Fine and 
Applied Arts, University of Illinois .. . Jerome B. 
Cohen, professor of economics, Baruch School of 
Business and Public Administration, City College 
(New York), named assistant dean in charge of 
graduate studies ... S. D. Shirley Spragg, profes- 
sor of psychology, University of Rochester (N. Y.), 
appointed acting dean, university’s new Council on 
Graduate Studies. 

William E. Engbretson, associate professor of 
education, Western Michigan University (Kalama- 
zoo), has succeeded Richard Lawrence as associate 
secretary, American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. Dr. Lawrence has resigned to 
accept a position as associate dean of summer ses- 
sion and associate professor of education, Syracuse 
(N. Y.) University ... Norman P. Auburn, president, 
the University of Akron (Ohio), is on leave of ab- 
sence from his university to serve as acting presi- 
dent, Council for Financial Aid to Education... 
Eleanor A. Ferguson and Eleanor Phinney appointed 
executive secretary, Public Libraries Division, and 
first executive secretary, Adult Services Division, 
respectively, American Library Association 
Leonard Buder of The New York Times elected pres- 
ident, Education Writers Association, 1957-58, suc- 
ceeding Fred M. Hechinger. . . Paul G. Bulger, pro- 
vost and professor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has become president, Associ- 
ation for Higher Education, NEA. 


RECENT DEATHS ... 


Rev. Dennis F. Burns, professor of theology, Loy- 
ola University (Chicago), and former president, 
Xavier University (Cincinnati, Ohio), Sept. 9... 
Rev. Edward M, Dwyer, 51, chairman, department 
of philosophy, and former dean, Villanova (Pa.) 
University, Sept. 10 . . . Charles M. Bakewell, 90, 
professor emeritus of philosophy, Yale University, 
Sept. 19 .. . Arthur C. Bining, 63, associate profes- 
sor of American history, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Sept. 30 .. . Jekuthiel Ginsburg, 68, profes- 
sor of mathematics and director, Institute of Mathe- 
matics, Yeshiva University (New York City), Oct. 7. 
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The following are 1957 editions, except where indicated otherwise 

CLARK, DONALD L., Rhetoric in Greco-Roman Educa- 
tion, pp. 285, $4.50; A History of the Faculty of Phi- 
losophy, Columbia University, pp. 308, $4.50. Columbia 
University Press, New York 27. 

CUMMING, ELAINE, and JOHN CUMMING. Closed 
Ranks: An Experiment in Mental Health Education. 
Pp. 192. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
$3.50. 

DORPALEN, ANDREAS, Heinrich von Treitschke, pp- 
345, $6.00; KUPER, LEO, Passive Resistance in South 
Africa, pp. 256, $3.50. Yale University Press, New Haven, 
Conn. 

FOSTER, CHARLES R. Guidance for Today’s Schools. 
Pp. 362. Ginn and Co., Boston 17. $5.00. 

FRENCH, WILLIAM M. American Secondary Education. 
Pp. 533. Odyssey Press, New York 3. $4.25. 

GREENE, THEODORE P., (editor) , Wilson at Versailles: 
Readings Selected by the Department of American Stu- 
dies, Amherst College, pp. 114, $1.25; KENNEDY, GAIL 
(editor) , Evolution and Religion: The Conflict Between 
Science and Theology in Modern America, pp. 114, 
$1.25; ROZWENC, EDWIN C. (editor), The Compro- 
mise of 1850: Readings Selected by the Department of 
American Studies, Amherst College, pp. 99, $1.25. D. C. 
Heath and Co., Boston 16, Mass. 

GUEST, LESTER, Beginning Statistics, pp. 255, $4.00; 
HARTLEY, RUTH E., and ROBERT M. GOLDEN- 
SON. The Complete Book of Children’s Play, pp. 462, 
$5.00; RODEHAVER, MYLES W., et al. The Sociology 
of the School, pp. 262, $4.00. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
New York 16. 

HACKETT, HERBERT, et al., Understanding and Being 
Understood, pp. 565, $4.75; SCHWARTZ, ALFRED, et 
al., Evaluating Student Progress in the Secondary School, 
pp. 434, $4.75. Longmans, Green and Co., New York 3. 

HALL, CALVIN S., and GARDNER LINDZEY, Theories 
of Personality, pp. 572, $6.50; KAHN, ROBERT L., and 
CHARLES F. CANNELL, The Dynamics of Interview- 
ing: Theory, Technique, and Cases, pp. 368, $7.75. John 
Wiley & Sons, New York I. 

The Handbook of Private Schools: An Annual Descrip- 
tive Survey of Independent Education. 38th edition. Pp. 
1120. Porter Sargent, Boston 8. $8.00. 

HANDLIN, OSCAR. Race and Nationality in American 
Life. pp. 300. Little, Brown and Co., Boston. $4.00. 
HARRIS, DALE B. The Concept of Development: An 
Issue in the Study of Human Behavior. Pp. 287. Uni- 

versity of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis. $4.75. 

Higher Education in a Decade of Decision. Pp. 152. Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, Washington 6, D. C. $2.00 
(cloth) , $1.50 (paper). 

HIGHET, GILBERT, The Classical Tradition: Greek and 
Roman Influences on Western Literature, pp. 763, 
$2.95 (paper); McNEIL, DONALD R., The Fight For 
Fluoridation, pp. 241, $5.00; WOODWARD, C. VANN 
The Strange Career of Jim Crow, pp. 183, $1.50 (paper) . 
Galaxy Books, Oxford University Press, New York 11. 

HOOK, SIDNEY. Common Sense and the Fifth Amend- 
ment. Pp. 160. Criterion Books, New York 10. $3.00. 

HUNGATE, THAD L. A New Basis of Support for 
Higher Education: A Study of Current Practices, Issues 
and Needed Changes. Pp. 65. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27. 

KOMAROVSKY, MIRRA (editor). Common Frontiers 
of the Social Sciences, pp. 439, $6.00; MERTON, RO- 
BERT K., Social Theory and Social Structure, pp. 645, 
$7.50; ROSENBERG, BERNARD, and DAVID M. 
WHITE (editors), Mass Culture: The Popular Arts in 
America, pp. 561, $6.50. Free Press, Glencoe, Ill. 
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@ THE CHILD IN THE EDUCATIVE PROCESS 
By Danret A. Prescott, University of Maryland. 502 pages, $6.50 


A leading authority in the field of Child Development has written “one of the few really 
great professional books of our generation”, the result of a study of some 40,000 students 
throughout the country who have completed work in his program. Part I “On the Educative 
Process”, shows that learning, development and adjustment are individual matters; Part II 
“On Understanding Children”, analyzes the knowledge and skills a teacher must have to 
understand his pupils as individual developing persons; Part III “On Human Development”, 
gives a brief statement of a theoretical foundation to explain development, behavior and 
adjustment; and Part IV describes practical steps taken by schools to implement the process. 


A FOURTH OF A NATION 
By Pau. Wooprinc. 264 pages, $4.50. 


A book destined to be a landmark in American educational thinking. It goes to the heart 
of the problem in the need for a new educational philosophy . ..a philosophy which would 
accommodate the exceptional student by grading groups within high schools according to 
ability. The author believes that this system will produce the truly educated person taught 
by the truly intelligent and educated teacher—a drastic reform that can lift American 


education out of its present crisis. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


By Peter P. MickLeson aND KenNETH H. Hansen, Western State College of 
Colorado. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 344 pages, $5.25 


An introductory text aiming to encourage improvement of the elementary school through 
emphasis on the development of educational leadership in the school. After background 
information on the organization and management of the school, the book delineates the 
responsibilities of the principal with a special section devoted to his problems in working 
with parents and the community, improving staff relationships, and administering special 
school services. 


HOW CHILDREN LEARN: An Educational Psychology 


By ARDEN N. FRANDSEN, Utah State Agricultural College. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Education. 546 pages, $5.50. 


A text specifically designed for prospective elementary school teachers. Develops an inte- 
grated theory of learning, which will increase Teachers’ understanding of how children 
learn and improve skills in guiding children in learning. The book begins with a discussion 
of objectives, both subject-matter and personal-social development, toward which children 
should strive. It then considers the kinds of learning activities by which these objectives 
can best be obtained, followed by an integrated theory of learning. It is a thorough effort 
to apply the whole background of the science of learning, as contributed both by psycho- 
logists and educators, to more effective teaching. 
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